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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 

This study is focused on the influence of school 
cultures on selected pupil and teacher adjustment indices. 
Culture is defined here as joint environmental press'* and 
personality needs factors; the behavior indices involve 
pupil achievement, pupil absenteeism, teacher absenteeism, 
and teacher turnover. Recent studies of the psychological 
environment of public schools have attempted to clarify 
the relationship between teacher personality needs and 
environmental press of the school. The present study will 
extend that research to the influence of the school 
culture on certain behaviors exhibited by students and 
teachers. 

Significance of the Study 

In the past, teacher personality characteristics 1 * and 

2 

institutional settings have been investigated as sep&rate 
entities. Ryans’ study revealed that teacher behavior was 

^D. G. Ryans, Characteristics of Teachers (Washington, 
D.C.: American Council On Education, I960), p. 398. 

2 

Luther Gulick and L. Urwick (eds.), "Notes on the 
Theory of Organization, " Papers on the Science of Administration 
(New Yorks Institute of Public Administration, 1937), p. 13. 
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determined by both the personality of the individual and 

his en\ 7 ironment • An attempt has been made to integrate 

these two factors in order to study the total organizational 

1 

. climate of public schools. Stern has studied climates 

2 

in a number of organizations, Steinhoff using Stern's 

concepts, has identified a relationship between teacher 

personality needs and the institutional press in a large 

3 

urban school system. Now that the ability to relate 
both of these domains to one another has been established, 
one is provided with the opportunity to study the total 
impact of the institution on both teacher and pupil 
behaviors . 

The particular behaviors chosen as dependent 

variables in this study are pupil and teacher behaviors 

that seem most likely to be affected by the institutional 

setting. That is, if the culture or the climate of a 

school has any theoretical importance, it must be related 

to the behavior of the personnel within the school, 

particularly those behaviors that the institution seeks 

to foster or that are essential for the achievement of 

^Andrew W. Halpin and Don B. Croft, The Organizat- 
ional Climate of Schools (Chicago: Midwest Administration 
Center, University of Chicago, 1963), p. 130. 

2 

George G. Stern, "Student Ecology and the College 
Environment, " The Journal of Medical Education , XL (1965) , 
132-54. 

3 

Carl R. Steinhoff, Organizational Climate in a^ 
Public School System (Washington: U.S. Department oT”Health, 
Education, and Welfare, 1965), p. 178. 
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its purposes. Pupil achievement can be regarded as one 
of the goals of our educational system, therefore, it 
has been selected to determine whether it is related to 
culture. Similarly, pupil absenteeism is. incongruent 
with institutional goals and it suggests that the 
institution is not meeting its goals. 

The teacher behaviors selected for investigation 
include teacher absenteeism and teacher turnover which 
tend to reflect the satisfaction of teacher needs in 
relation to their expectations. If one is able to study 
the impact of the institution on teacher and pupil 

behaviors, then he may be able to describe organizational 

* 

climates which will better meet individual needs and 
achieve organizational goals • 

Statement of the Problem 

The purpose of this study is to examine some 
behavioral correlates of public school climates and 
cultures. The problem basic to the study is to determine 
the effect of school culture on the behavior of students 
and teachers. 
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Definitions 

In order to facilitate the understanding of the 
objectives unique to this research, . the meaning of. certain 
specific terms is essential. The terms that follow are 
defined in the manner in which they are employed. The 
instruments used for measuring subjects and for defining 
organizational climates are standardized instruments- for 
which norms have been' established and published. All 
other data employed in the investigation are judged 
adequate for the purpose of this research. 

1. Needs . The organized internal tendencies which 
appear to give unity and direction to personality.^ 



2. Press . Environmental press is composed of 



those forces which appear to give unity and direction to 



a social system. 



3» Organizational Climate . Organizational ‘ ‘Climate 



refers to the specific environmental press of an .organization. 



Organizational climate is to the organization what 

3 

personality is to the individual. 



^“George G. Stern, "B = £ (P,E)," Journal of 
Projective Technigues and Personality Assessment, “TBCVIII, 

No, 2 (1964), 165. 

2 Ibid . 

3 

Andrew W. Halpin and Don B. Croft, “The Organizational 
Climate of Schools," A_dministrator ' s Notebook, XI, No. 7 
(March, 1963) . 
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4- Activities Index . The Activities Index is 
a multi-dimensional inventory for measuring personality 
needs and is composed of 30 ten- item scales corresponding 
to the taxonomy adapted from Murray by Stern, 1 



5 . Organizational climate Index , Form 1163 , The 
Or gani z at i on al Climate Index is a multi-dimensional 



inventory for measuring organizational press . The 

instrument was developed by Stern and Steinhoff and is 

composed of 30 ten— item scales corresponding to the 

2 

taxonomy adapted from Murray by Stern. 

6. School Culture . School Culture refers to the 
dynamic interaction of organizational climate and individual 



personality needs which results in individual behavior 



in an organizational context. Operationally it refers 
to joint needs-press factors containing components from 
personality and environment. The cultural types used are 
those developed by Stern and Steinhoff. 3 

6a. Conventional Culture . The Conventional 
Culture consists of high negative loadings from the 
personality factors of self assertion, audacity-timidity, 
intellectual interests, motivation, and applied interests 
associated with the achievement orientation of the teacher 



and high positive loadings on the supportive 'aspects of 



TUnnn, tforris Stein, and Benjamin 

Bloom, Methods in Person ality Assessment (Glencoe ; J Free 

Press, 1956) . 



-Steinhoff, op. cit . , p. 25. 
J Ibid . . p. 94. 
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the organizational structure. The press components 
indicate 3 climate in which non-hostility, nurturance, 
and tolerance seem to be characteristic. 

6 b. Impulse Expression Culture . The Impulse 
Expression Culture contains high positive loadings from 
the personality factors of self assertion, closeness, 
sensuousness, expressiveness, and egoism associated with 
the satisfaction of social needs of the teacher and high 
positive loadings on the impulse aspects of the organizat- 
ional structure. The press loadings indicate a climate 
in which aggression, restiveness, emotionality, exhibitionism, 
impulsiveness, play and sexuality are expressed, all 
pointing toward a pleasure-seeking environment. 

6 c. Work Culture . The Work Culture is made up 
of high positive loadings in the need factors of ordef- 
liness, submissiveness, and closeness and high negative 
loadings in the need factors of self assertion and audacity. 
The press factors of organization and supportiveness are 
highly and positively correlated while the press factor 
of play is high and negatively correlated. Such a culture 
indicates a highly structured and directive organization 
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with rigidity, orderliness, and respect for authority 
typifying the atmosphere and with little ragard for 
meeting the personality needs of the individual. 

7. Pupil Achievement . Achievement is measured 
by scores gained on the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills grtfen 
to pupils in grades six and nine and scores from the 
Iowa Tests of Educational Development given to studerits 
in grade eleven during the school year 1963-64 as 
reported to the Director of Research in the sample city 
school district. 

8. Pupil Absenteeism . Absenteeism is the 
difference between the total possible attendance 
(aggregate membership) and the actual attendance (aggregate 
attendance) of students, kindergarten through grade 
twelve, as reported to the office of Pupil Personnel 
Services for the school year 1963-64. 

9. Teacher Absenteeism . Teacher absenteeism is 
measured by the difference between the total possible 
attendance (aggregate membership) and actual attendance 
(aggregate attendance) of teachers, kindergarten through 
grade twelve as reported to the Payroll Department for 
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the school year 1963-64. 

10 • Teacher Turnover . Teacher Turnover is defined 
as the number of teachers who left a particular school 

* f 

building during or at the end of the 1963-64 school 
year as reported by the Teacher Personnel Office. There 
were three types: a) those moving outside of the district* 

fc) those transferring to other buildings in the same 
district, and c) those leaving teaching entirely. 

11. Socio-Economic Level of school neighborhoods. 
The Socio-Economic Level of school neighborhoods is 
inferred from the mean level of the census area served 
by the school. This level is determined by the Socio- 
Economic Area Index developed in the Socio-Economic and 
Ethnic Areas Syracuse and Onondaga County . N.Y . I960 . 1 
This index is made up of five factors which include the 
percentage of craftsmen, operatives, service workers, 
and laborers; the median school year completed by the 
adult population over 25 years of age? the estimated 
market value of owned homes? the gross monthly rental 
for tenant -occupied dwellings? and the percentage of 

1 Charles V. Willie and Morton O. Wagenfeld, Socio- 
Economic and Ethnic Areas Syracuse and Onondaga County , N.Y . 
I960 , Syracuse University (Syracuse: Syracuse University 
Youth Development Center, 1962), p. 1. 







sound dwelling units. The first factor is mirrowed so 
that it will vary directly with the other factors. 

Assumptions 

This study is predicated on the following assumptions : 

1. The Activities Index and Organizational 
Climate Index are efficient measures of 
personality and environmental press. 

2. The sample schools are similar in nature 

to schools in other large urban settings of 
the same size. 

3. Teacher absenteeism, pupil absenteeism, and 
teacher turnover are similar to absenteeism 
and turnover in industry. 

Hypotheses 

The investigation of the problem involves testing 
certain hypotheses. These are stated as follows: 

Hi : In a culture characterized by convention 
there will be high pupil achievement, low 
pupil absenteeism, low teacher absenteeism, 
and lew teacher turnover while the socio- 
economic level of school neighborhoods will 
be unrelated to the culture. 
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H 2 : In a culture characterized by work, there 
will be low pupil achievement, low pupil 
absenteeism, high teacher absenteeism, and 
high teacher turnover while the socio- 
economic level of school neighborhoods will 
be unrelated to the culture. 

H 3 : In a culture characterized by impulse expression 
there will be low pupil achievement, high 
pupil absenteeism, low teacher absenteeism, 
and low teacher turnover while the socio- 
economic level of school neighborhoods will 
be unrelated to the culture. 

Design of the Study 

This study is descriptive, extending the fi/idings 

of Steinhoff's A Study of Organizational Climate In a. 

Public School System . He described the psychological 

environment of a large urban public school system using the 

need-press constructs postulated by Henry A. Murray^ as 

2 

operationalized by George G. Stern and his associates. 
Steinhoff indentified three school cultures from composite 
need-press factors. The impact of these cultures will be 
analyzed in relation to data concerning pupil absenteeism, 

^Henry A. Murray, Explorations in Personality (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1938) . 

2 

C.R. Pace and George G. Stern, "An Approach to the 
Measurement of Psychological Characteristics of College 
Environments," Journal of Educational Psychology . XL IX (1958) 
269-77. 



pupil achievement, teacher absenteeism, and teacher turnover. 

Data and Instrumentation 

The teachers and pupils of forty schools in. a single 

large urban system were subjects of this study. Six types 

% 

of data were collected: 

1. The organizational climates and cultures of 
forty elementary and secondary schools. 

2. Pupil achievement. 

3. Pupil absenteeism. 

4. Teacher absenteeism. 

5. Teacher turnover. 

6. Socio-economic levels of school neighborhoods. 
These data were analyzed to determine the relationship 
between organizational climate and the other variables. 

The instruments employed in this study were used 
to gain data relating to organizational climates and cultures 
and pupil achievement. Data concerning pupil absenteeism, 
pupil achievement, teacher absenteeism, teacher turnover, 
and socio-economic level of school neighborhoods were obtained 
from records maintained by the Board of Education of the 
school system under investigation. 
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During the school year 1963-64 the organisational 
climates and cultures of forty schools in a single large 
urban school system were identified by an analysis of the 
responses obtained from teachers of these schools to two 
instruments : 1) The Organizational Climate Index and 

2) The Activities Index . 

1 . The Organizational Climate Index , Form 1163 , 
was developed by George G. Stern and Carl R. 
Steinhoff.^" The initial draft of the Organizat- 
ional Climate Index was proposed as a measure 

of the administrative press of public school 
environments. It was to be used by teachers and 
administrators as well as students. The index 
was limited, however, because of the specific 
nature of its referents. The current form, 

1163, expands the scope of the Organizational 
Climate Index for use in a variety of formal 
industrial and educational organizations as a 
common measure of environmental press. It is 
composed of thirty ten-item scales corresponding 
to the taxonomy adapted from Murray by Stern 
(see page ) . 

2. The Activities Index was developed to measure 
personality needs. The index was prepared 
originally in collaboration with Bloom, Stein, 

^Steinhoff, ojd. cit . , Appendix C. 
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Stern, and Lane for use in the Chicago studies 
of personality assessment and also draws heavily 
upon the need-press constructs postulated by 
Murray and developed by Stern. ^ It consists 
of 300 items describing commonplace daily 
activities distributed among thirty scales of 
ten items each, to which the individual records 
his like or dislike (see page ) «. 

Pupil achievement data for the school year 1963-64 
was obtained from two instruments : 1) The Iowa Tests of 

Basic Skills and 2) The Iowa Tests of Educational Develop- 
ment. 

1. The Iowa Tests of Basic Skills was developed 
under the direction of EoF. Lindquist and A.N. 
Hieronymus. It is devised to test the functional 
skills of children in grades three through nine 
in the areas of vocabulary, reading comprehension, 
language skills, work-study skills, and arithmetic. 
Herrick, referring to the battery, states ; 

A major strength of this new battery is its curricular 
validation. Besides the usual widespread administrat- 
ion to the sample test items and the establishment 
of discrimination and difficulty indexes, extremely 
careful identification and definition of the skill 
processes being tested was d.one before test iteffts 
were devised. ^ 



^ Stern, Stein, and Bloom, op . cit., p. 52. 

2 

Virgil E. Herrick, (Reviewer), "Iowa Tests of Basic 
Skills, " Fifth Mental Measurements Yearbook (Highland Park: 
Gryphon Press, 1959), p. 32. 
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2. The Iowa Tests of Educational Development is 
published by Science Research Associates of 
Chicago. It is a battery of nine objective 
tests designed to provide a comprehensive and 
dependable description of the general educational 
development of the high school student. 

A major use of the tests is to reveal the pattetn 
of individual student's development and to show 
growth from year to year. This information would 
provide a basis for adapting instruction to meet 
the measured needs of each individual 



Data Collection 



In order to infer the socio-economic level of school 
neighborhoods, the Socio-Economic Areas Index was employed. 

This index assists in the delineation of relatively homo- 
geneous socio-economic areas. It is composed of five 
factors: 1) the percentage of craftsmen, operatives, service 

workers, and laborers? 2) the median school year completed 
by the adult population over 25 years of age; 3} the estimated 
market value of owned homes? 4) the gross monthly rental 
for tenant-occupied dwellings? and 5) the percentage of 
sound dwelling units, all taken from official U.S. Census 
reports.^ 



Oscar K. Buros (ed.). Fifth Mental M easurements 
Yearbook (Highland Park: Gryphon Press, 1959), p. 38. 

2 

Willie and Wagenfeld, loc. cit . 
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All necessary data concerning pupil achievement, 
pupil absenteeism, teacher absenteeism, and teacher turn- 
over for the school year 1963-64 was made available to the 
investigator through the central administrative offices of 
the urban school system. Information about the organizational 
climates and cultures was collected by Steinhoff.^ 

Analysis of Data 

Schools which are considered to be representative 
of a culture are analyzed by use of the intercorrelation 
technique. T-tests were employed to compare schools of 
each culture which were pervasively influenced by either the 
AI or OCI factors to schools which were considered to be 
homogeneous within each culture. 

Limitations 

There were several limitations to the present study. 

1. The study deals with only one city and may 
not be representative of other cities. 

2. Many other factors that influence organizational 
behavior are not being investigated. This 
includes personality variables which cannot 

be measured on an objective test. 

^Steinhoff, op . cit . . p. 178. 
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3. Organizational and personnel changes that 
occurred within the school system prevented 
the investigator from conducting longitudinal 
investigating activities. 

4. While the research deals with three cultures, 
it may be that a common factor is running 
through all the cultures which does not permit 
them to be completely distinct from one 
another. 



I 
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CHAPTER II 



REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 

The present investigation embodies ideas drawn from 

research conducted by Stern and Steinhoff. Stern^ carried 

on extensive research on college environments while 
2 

Steinhoff examined the organizational climate of public 
schools. These studies sought to measure psychological 
variables associated with behavior in formal organizations. 

It is the goal of the present study to establish a relation- 
ship between the psychological environment and selected 
pupil and teacher behaviors. With that emphasis in mind, 
an examination of previous attempts to conceptualize 
organizational and individual behavior has been undertaken. 

Organizational Behavior 

In order to study human behavior in formal organizations, 
researchers have found it profitable to investigate the 
relationship between the dimensions of organizational tasks 
and individual needs. Barnard discussed this relationship 

^Stern, op . cit., 1965, p. 15. 

2 

Steinhoff, ££. cit . . p. 178. 
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in terms of "effectiveness" 2 nd "efficiency." 

Roethiisberger and Dickson stated that the organization 

has two purposes: producing a product and distributing 

2 

satisfaction among the members of the organization. Writers 

such as Cartwright and Zanders have proposed that all group 

objectives fit under two headings of "goal achievement" and 

3 

" group, .maintenance behaviors." In developing the Leadership 
Behavior Description Questionnaire . Halpin discussed the role 
of the leader in terms of "initiating structure" and 
"consideration" suggesting leadership to bring about 

4 

organizational goals while satisfying individual nfefeds. 

Schultz contended that each person has three inter- 
personal needs: inclusion, control, and affection. He 

stated that if "compatibility" between needs and rol,es is 

maintained a high degree of success will be established in 

5 

these dimensions of behavior. Halpin and Croft expanded 

^Chester I. Barnard, The Functions of the Executive. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1938), po 55. 

2 

E,J, Roethiisberger and William J. Dickson^,. Management 
and the Worker (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1939), 
p. 552. 

3 

Dorin Cartwright and Alvin Zanders, Group Dynamics s 
Research and Theory (Evanston: Row, Paterson and Co., 1953), 
p. 541. 

4 

Andrew W. Halpin, The Leadership Behavior of School 
Superintendents (Ohio State University: The School -Community 
Development Study Monograph Series, No. 4? Columbus, Ohio: 

College of Education, Ohio State, 1956), p. 4. 

5 

W.C. Schultz, FIRO : A Three Dimensional Theory of 

Interpersonal Behavior (New York: Rinehart and Co., 1958), p. 105. 
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the concepts ot task achievement and needs satisfaction 

by developing the Organizational Climate Description 

Questionnaire .^ However, the OCDQ was limited in two aspects t 

its inability to describe the organizational tasks and .. 

individual needs in comparable dimensions and the limiting 

of the questionnaire to one type of organizational setting. 

Getzels defined organizational behavior as the 

interaction of two dimensions : idiographic and nomothetic, 

2 

relating the organism and the environment. It was Getzels' 

contention that a given act represented simultaneous 

reaction to both dimensions. He derived the equation 

B = f ( R x P) , where B is observed behavior, R is am 

institutional role, and P is the personality of the particular 

role incumbent. This formulation may be traced back to 

Lewin's equation B= f (PE), defining behavior as a function 

3., 4 

of the interaction of person with his environment. 

Although these constructs have led to the development 

of general measures of environment and organism, they have 

not been able, according to Sells, to* 

^Halpin and Don B. Croft, The Organizational Climate 
of Schools (Washington: U.S. Office of Education, 1962). 

2 

Jacob W. Getzels, "Administration As A Social Process," 
Administrative Theory in Education (Chicago: 1958), pp. 150-65. 

3 

Kurt Lewin, Principles < of Topological Psychology 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1936) • 

4 

Kurt Lewin, Field Theory in Social Sciences (New York: . 
Harper, 1951) . 










